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The kokle was the favorite musical instrument of old Latvia 
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woolen cloth for the skins of bears, deer, foxes, 


One day Ethbaal took Metten to a British camp to buy furs. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


AprRIL, 1929 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HEenpERsoN 


The April News in the School - 


Classroom Analysis of Contents 
Citizenship: 


“John Muir’—This engrossing story of the life of a 
popular hero may lead pupils to read Muir’s own Story 
of My Boyhood and Youth, or his little book about a 
gallant kindred spirit, the dog Stickeen. Alaska Days 
with John Muir, by 8. Hall Young, gives inside lights 
on the character and personality that one finds only 
between the lines of a modest man’s autobiography. 

The news notes of activities and the article “Work- 
ing for Children’s Hospitals” are good accounts of ac- 
tive citizenship. 

Geography: 


Alaska—“Peter’s Crack,” so named from the hero’s 
wise-crack, is good romance, and “From Bering Sea 
to the Wide World” is good realism. The story. of 
John Muir and the references given above connect 
easily with these features about Alaska—and how en- 
tertaining the contrast is, between the African letters 
quoted last month and these letters from Bering Sea. 

Baltic States—Front cover, and editorial about it; 
“A New Kind of Light for the Baltic States.” You 
will find Arthur Ruhl’s New Masters of the Baltic, 
though old for elementary school pupils, a readable 
interpretation of the post-war Baltic states. 


Health: 
“The Children’s Helpers” and “The Milk Glass 


Imps” give new material for use in Child Health Day 
programs. Remember, too, the January issue, which 
had so many excellent health features, and especially 
the jolly play “To the Rescue.” The emphasis in Child 
Health Day observances this year is to be on play 
and sport. Materials giving specific suggestions for 
field days can be obtained through the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

The play “Midnight in a Vegetable Garden,” printed 
in the Junior Rep Cross News several years ago, has 
been included in a new reader, Adventures in Reading, 
fourth year, by Lowe and Simpson (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, New York). The reader 
is not primarily for health, but has a varied selection, 
including nonsense, fantasy, fairy stories, fables, and 
nature study. 





History: 


“A Phoenician Boy” continues his adventure. The 
interest the story will rouse in this boy of a past age 
may be followed up by introducing pupils to Lothrop 
Stoddard’s Story of Youth (Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, New York, $2.50). The first chapter, “Chil- 
dren of the Morning,” tells in good narrative style 
about children of Babylonia and Egypt. Later chap- 


ters tell of children of Greece, Rome, the Nordic races, 
children during the middle ages, and of the periods of 
the Elizabethans, the Cavaliers, the Puritans, the Vic- 
torians, and the first of the moderns. It is a “different” 
kind of book in subject matter, rather oppressive in the 
impression it leaves of a long tragic struggle for freedom 
or even humane treatment. The manner of telling is 
clear and it should prove engrossing to children of the 
upper elementary grades. 


Nature Study: 


“John Muir” and the nature activities reported 
among the news notes have a feel of spring. 


Material for Music Week 


ATERIAL for “Music Week,” to be observed 

May 5-11, may be obtained from the National 
Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Among the interesting bulletins published 
by the committee, “American Music that Americans 
Should Know,” “Stories of America’s Songs,” and 
“What’s What in America’s Music” give especially 
useful material. A mimeographed bulletin, “Hymns 
Composed by Americans,” has valuable notes on twen- 
ty composers of famous American hymns. There is 
also a mimeographed memorandum of suggestions for 
observing the week. The Junior Red Cross will find 
opportunity for sharing the pleasures of the week’s 
activities by taking concerts to hospitals, homes for 
the aged, and public homes for children. 

Should you be interested in studying Indian Music, 
you will find an excellent bibliography in the pamphlet 
“Tndian Music,” Bull. No. 19, 1928, published by the 
Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 


Additional References 


Mary and Peter in Italy, by Eleanor Barton (Thos. Nelson & 
Sons, New York), will help young readers to a vicarious ac- 
quaintance with Italy, through following the experiences of 
Mary and Peter, in the gradual fashion that one does when 
living in a country. There are descriptions of many typical 
Italian scenes, one of the nicest of which is a visit to a small 
Italian school. The book does not reveal the influence of 
Fascism on the Italian national life, so that its interest is geo- 
graphical rather than political or social. 

Indian Heroes, by J. Walker McSpadden, Crowell Publishing 
Company, New York ($2.00), is a well written, impartial nar- 
rative of the coming of white men to America and the gradual 
and bloody westward retreat of the Indian tribes. The ac- 
count begins with the selling of their Island by the Manhat- 
tans for trinkets that would be valued today at about $24.00. 
It tells about the saving friendship of Pocahontas for the Eng- 
lish, the friendship of Squanto and Tammany, the later friend- 
ship of Logan and how it was betrayed, the irreconcilable war 
spirit of Black Hawk and, finally, almost in our own day, the 
truce made with Geronimo. The balance of treachery and faith- 
fulness seems to be equally divided between the red men and the 
white. The tone of the book is judicial but the spirit of sym- 
pathy is strong. 








Junior Red Cross Magazines of the World 


NEVITABLE interest in school correspondence, for- 

eign Christmas boxes, exhibits of other countries, 
and the National Children’s Fund sometimes over- 
shadows the part played by the Junior Red Cross 
magazines in building a world community of good will 
through their adaptation of a worldwide program to 
meet national needs. Art directors and drawing teach- 
ers, as well as classroom teachers, will be interested in 
a brief study, by Clara Reynolds, Director of Art for 
the Seattle public schools, of art values-in the Junior 
Red Cross magazines of various countries: 


Art Values in Junior Red Cross Magazines 
Crara REYNOLDS 


Any one on the alert for suggestions for art education 
must be impressed with the cover design, illustrations, 
headings, and posters of the American JuNiorn Rep 
Cross News and Hicu Scuoot Service. If they have 
had, in addition, the good fortune to see a number of the 
foreign magazines as well, they must certainly appreci- 
ate the efforts of these countries to make the magazines 
an expression of artistic as well as literary merit. 

Can you imagine a more interesting study than 
that of discovering what sort of illustration and de- 
sign seems best suited to children of different ages— 
what each country has to contribute in the character 
of its juvenile art work or the drawings of its artists? 

In our American magazine, Anna Milo Upjohn and 
Henry Pitz come to mind immediately. Both are un- 
derstanding of children’s interests. Miss Upjohn’s 
sketches and stories bring to us so vividly the children 
of other lands, their costumes, their work times and 
play times, glimpses of their homes, everyday scenes 
on their streets, the beauty of their landscapes. 

Out of the September number of Austria’s Red Cross 
magazine slipped a beautiful reproduction of Diirer’s 
“Young Maiden.” On its cover was an African mask 
such as is used in Indian ceremonials. Inside were 
good reproductions of Japanese drawings, a drawing 
from India, and children’s illustrations of American 
Indian history. The Austrian magazine has been for- 
tunate in getting illustrations from some of the great- 
est German painters of today—Egger-Lienz of Tirol, 
Diez of Munich, Orlik of Berlin, Oscar Lask, and the 
delightful wood and linoleum cuts of animals by 
Madame Bresslern-Roth. In addition to all these, 
because of the help given Professor Cizek’s school in 
Vienna, many illustrations have come from his pupils. 

Hungary has much humor in it, especially in its health 
drawings. Its fairy folk are filled with mystery and 
are irresistible. The borders used on covers and for 
headings remind one of exquisite embroidered patterns. 

Latvia has a very good arrangement of its printed 
matter which alone is a fine art problem. 

Italy has well designed covers. Especially interest- 
ing is the hand lettering both on the cover and inside. 
Sketches of figures have life and movement and are 
nicely composed in the balance of dark and light. You 
should see the heading “Curiosities” in the October 
issue for 1928. 

The French magazine has very beautiful letters for 


its Jeunesse. The design of the October number is full 
of movement, finely balanced in its simple forms of 
light and dark. The symbolism too is expressive of the 
nearness of all children through the Red Cross organi- 
zation. The translation of Rudyard Kipling’s story of 
Rikki Tikki Tavi illustrated with its linoleum cuts is a 
good example of childlike expression. 

In the November number from Belgium there were 
convincing illustrations in black silhouettes, the cover 
design also an example of good composition of large, 
simple, rhythmic masses in red, gray and white. It 
was a design that would carry well when displayed 
with others on a newsstand. 

Bulgaria’s cover design as shown in the collection of 
covers in the October, 1924, American Junior Rep 
Cross News had a very decorative quality both in the 
arrangement of its lettering and the drawings of the 
costumed figures. There was a nice suggestion of em- 
broidery for which this country is justly famous. 

Holland is characterized by the dignity of its beauti- 
ful lettering and its use of black and red on a neutral 
background. 

Estonia had a very beautiful Christmas number de- 
sign in the collection mentioned under Bulgaria. A 
later one of 1928 has a well balanced wood cut of a har- 
vest scene. It has a satisfying feeling for pattern also 
in the design made by the repetition of the leaves of the 
apple tree, the lights in the grass, and the parallel lines 
of the different fields. 

There are still other countries whose magazines we 
are sure would add their art contribution to our study. 

The art expressions of all these different countries, 
as brought to us through the Red Cross magazines, 
makes us feel as if we were neighbors in truth. Fur- 
thermore, in these foreign countries as well as in the 
United States, children are doing amazing things, fre- 
quently producing results of recognizable art value. 
“Museums ought to collect and preserve the art works 
of children. What living springs have been lost to the 
world because no one cared for them. How sad, for 
instance, that we have lost the works of Diirer and 
Titian as children. People make a great mistake in 
thinking of child-art as a step to adult-art. It is a 
thing in itself, following its own laws and not the laws 
of grown-up people. Once its blossoming time is over, 
it will never come again.” Thus writes Professor Cizek. 

It may be that the Hicu ScHoo. Service and JuNIoR 
Rep Cross News may be able to assist in rendering 
this service, encouraging and collecting the creative 
art work of children all over the world. 


Interesting Looking Languages and Type 


E schools in Chapters not receiving the foreign 
magazines regularly would like to borrow a tempo- 
rary exhibit from National or Branch Headquarters, 
such a loan can probably be arranged. 

A radio talk given in Boston is also of interest: 

To study the different Junior Red Cross magazines which 
are issued is an education in itself. Some of the organizations 
have two, one for the younger Juniors, and another for those 
of the secondary grades. Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Switzerland 
and one or two other countries follow this plan. 

(Continued on page 3) 


The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


The Spring Meeting of County Councils 


REPORT of a lively council meeting in Lancaster 

County, Nebraska, last fall, may hold sugges- 

tions for other counties planning their spring meetings 
or rallies. 


Miss Charlotte Alexander, County Superintendent, and 
Chairman of the Junior Red Cross, called in the Council repre- 
sentatives of the American Junior Red Cross. Representatives 
from sixteen of the thirty-four schools carrying on a peace- 
time program attended the county Coucil to make plans that 
would be put into action in all the Junior Rooms during the 
year 1929. The program included pep songs, an address, read- 
ings, the history of the Red Cross, reports and the election of 
officers. 

Special cheers were given for the reports of the different 
delegates on the progress their rooms had made during the past 
year, 

“Our School,” reported Clyde Kleager, District No. 109, “has 
filed all of its Junior Red Cross magazines, making a book to 
refer to in our geography and history study. We learn to de- 
pend on our Junior News and we have become very interested 
in all American and foreign Junior Red Cross organizations 
through sharing our activities.” Clyde has been so interested 
in pictures drawn by school children and shown in Junior Rep 
Cross News that he, too, had made a very excellent hand draw- 
ing which was exhibited at the meeting. 

The Nebraska Field Representative pointed out that the 
children themselves, as members of the council governing activi- 
ties, were the leaders in this great work and that it was a high 
honor to be a delegate to the first Council held in Lancaster 
County. 

A letter was read from the Rosebud Boarding School, Mission, 
South Dakota, asking for materials the Indian children could 
use in making Christmas gifts. The schools in the county will 
supply the items requested: scraps of cloth to make bean bags, 
scraps of bright-colored yarns and ribbons to make booklets; 
pieces of cloth 10x16 inches, large enough to dress small dolls. 


A Local Constitution 


The constitution worked out by the LaPorte County, 
Indiana, Council should also prove helpful: 


Name of the Organization: The name of this: organization 
shall be the Junior Red Cross Council. 

Object of the Organization: The object of this organization 
shall be to put into action the motto of the American Junior 
Red Cross Society—“I Serve.” 

Membership in the Junior Red Cross Council: Members of the 
Red Cross Council shall be drawn from the 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades. 

Two boys and two girls shall be recommended by the teacher 
of each home room group. The students recommended shall 
be high in scholarship and in School and Community Citizen- 
ship. They shall be active members of not more than one other 
activity of the Junior High School, exclusive of the Students’ 
Council and the Orchestra. 

Officers of the Junior Red Cross Council: The officers of the 
Junior Red Cross Council shall be president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and sergeant-at-arms. 

Qualifications of Officers: To be appointed as a candidate for 
office in the Junior Red Cross Council a member shall be 
a student in good standing in scholarship, citizenship and in- 
terest in the work of the Council. 

The president and vice-president shall be members of the 

8B or 8A grades. 

The secretary and treasurer shall be members of the 7A, 8B 

and 8A grades. 

The president shall be familiar with simple rules of Parlia- 

mentary Law. 

Terms of Officers: The terms of all officers shall be one 
semester of nineteen weeks. 

Duties of Officers: The duties of the president of the Coun- 
cil shall be as follows: (1) to preside at all meetings of the 
Council; (2) to appoint all committees whose appointment is 


not made in some other way; (3) to serve on committees. 

The duties of the vice-president shall be as follows: (1) to 
preside over the meetings when the president is absent; (2) to 
serve in any other way that the president may serve, but only 
in the absence of the president. 

The duties of the secretary shall be: (1) to keep an accurate 
record of all meetings; (2) to take care of all correspondence 
of the Council; (3) to serve on all committees whose work is 
sending out material for school correspondence, Junior Red 
Cross work and local service; (4) to aid in making reports of 
the activities of the Junior Red Cross Council; (5) to act as 
publicity agent for the Council in the school and city papers. 

Duties of the treasurer shall be: (1) to keep an accurate ac- 
count of all money coming into the treasury of the Junior Red 
Cross Fund of the Central School and of all money paid out; 
(2) to make a financial report when called upon to do so. 

Duties of the sergeant-at-arms shall be to look after the ven- 
tilation, light and order of the meeting. 

Standing Committees: An Advisory Committee consisting of 
the following members shall act as a standing committee: 
county chairman of the Red Cross, city chairman of the Junior 
Red Cross, superintendent of schools, the school nurse and two 
teachers. 


Put a Junior Red Cross Book Plate in Every Gift Book 


F YOU have the brailled edition of Miss Upjohn’s 

stories sent to your school, will you please make sure 
that the Junior Red Cross book plate is pasted in each 
volume before you send it on to the school for the blind? 
If pasted in the upper left-hand corner of the inside 
cover, it will not interfere with the school’s own book 
plate. If you have the book sent directly to the school 
for the blind, the Junior Red Cross book plate will be 
pasted in each volume before it is sent. A supply of 
these has been sent to the transcriber, and you may 
obtain them for your own use by writing National 
and Branch Headquarters. 


Interesting Looking Languages and Type 
(Continued from page 2) 

One year the Boston Chapter wrote a letter to the New 
Zealand Junior Red Cross, asking why the January number of 
the magazine had not reached the office, and six weeks later the 
following answer was received: 

“We wish to inform you that we only publish 11 issues of 
our Junior Red Cross Journal, from February to December, 
inclusive. The reason for this is that all New Zealand schools 
close for the summer vacation from about the 18th of Decem- 
ber to the first week in February of the following year.” 

Such an answer, to those of us who think of summer and 
June as being synonymous, was indeed amusing. 

A student of etymology would recognize the pure Latin deri- 
vation of the Roumanian language. The Latvian and Lithu- 
anian magazines are very much alike, and to the chance 
observer resemble the Polish. The Hungarian, too, is very 
much like these. The Norwegian, Danish and Swedish maga- 
zines have a great deal in common, and it is interesting to 
note that the three have the same words for “Red Cross.” 

The four Junior magazines which look impossible to the eye 
used to the familiar Roman type are the Greek, the Bulgarian, 
the Siamese and the Japanese. The modern Greek alphabet is 
the same as the ancient one, but the words are different. The 
Bulgarian letters seem to be a cross between Hebrew and Greek, 
and the Siamese is beautiful but like nothing one has ever seen. 
The Japanese characters are familiar, if not legible, and it is 
interesting to see a magazine that appears to open backwards, 
and to know that it is read up and down and from left to 
right. 

Although these magazines are from all over the world, 
through their common bond, the Red Cross, they are helping 
to bring the eleven million Juniors of the world into closer 
understanding and worldwide friendship. 





Fitness for Service for April 


An Indoor and an Outdoor Game in Albania 


WO interesting folk games were described in La- 

boremus, the magazine of the Albanian Vocational 
School, partial support of which is one of the National 
Children’s Fund projects: 

In the programs of the Turkish schools which were the only 
schools the Albanians had for five centuries, play had no place. 
But still games went on among the children. These are our 
real folk games; they have been handed down through genera- 
tions from child to child. 

Most of the games here are played by two groups, and be- 
fore starting two captains are chosen by agreement of all chil- 
dren playing. They are thought of as being the most skillful 
of all among them, and all children of each team are glad to 
place themselves under their leadership. Then the players are 
chosen; each captain in turn alternately will start to choose. 
There are several methods of choosing players. 

One of the methods is called the “hand-holder.”’ One of the 
captains picks up a pebble cr any small thing and encloses it 
in his hand behind his back so that the others may not know 
in which hand he has put it. Then he holds his fists with backs 
of hands upward in front of the guesser, who is to touch one 
hand in which he thinks the pebble is not to be found. The 
holder opens his hands, and if the guesser is correct, wins, and 
has a right to choose first. 

“Teré ose Lagé,” meaning “wet or dry,” is another method. 
A small flat stone or a piece of tile is taken, one side of which 
is wetted by a small drop of spit. Then it is tossed up into the 
air; one of the captains calls out which of the sides he wants, 
and if the stone falls on the side he called he is the winner and 
can have the first choice. These are the most common methods 
of choosing players. 

There are but three games introduced in our country from 
outside: Football, basketball and baseball, through the Junior 
American Red Cross. They are at present played at our school 
and at Kavaja. The two games explained here are taken from 
different parts of our country, from south and middle Albania. 

Kalorthi, “Horse and Rider.’ This game is mostly played 


? 


in the middle part of Albania; it is played with six to thirty 
players. First two leaders are chosen, then the players on each 
side. In choosing players any of the methods previously de- 
scribed can be used. So one team will be the riders and the 
other team the horses. All horses place themselves ten meters 
apart, forming a circle; they all bow down; all riders get on 
horses. One of the riders has a ball the size of a baseball, made 
of leather and cotton. When all riders are on, the ball is passed 
all around, until it somehow drops from the hands of a rider; 
the moment it drops, all riders come down from their horses 
and run away. The ball is picked up by any horse, and is passed 
to the best horse shooter. He is allowed to strike any of the 
riders, but is not allowed to go more than three meters outside 
the circle. If he succeeds in striking, then all riders become 
horses and horses become riders, going through the same proc- 
ess, and, if not, the same riders ride again. 

Filzhanthi. This is an indoor game played mostly in the 
southern part of Albania. It is played during the month of 
Ramazan and at other times in social gatherings. Two teams 
are formed. Usually the teams are made up of three or four 
players each. Twenty coffee cups, a tray and a ring are used. 
One team turns the cups bottom side up. In one of these 
cups the ring is hidden. Meanwhile those of the other team 
stay in a corner where they cannot see what the first team is 
doing with the cups. When ready they are called to come and 
find the ring. Before turning the cups they are asked if they 
wish to look for the ring by raising one cup or two cups, one 
by one or two by two. The cups are turned one by one or two by 
two as they have chosen. Each cup turned up counts one point 
for the team that has hidden the ring. After turning up a num- 
ber of cups, the ring is found. The unturned cups count for the 
team turning them. The score is the difference between the 
turned cups and the unturned ones. For example, the ring is 
found after five cups are turned. Then the opposite team wins 
fifteen points. The team which first scores a hundred points 
wins the game. The captain of the winners blackens the bot- 
tom of a cup over a candle flame and presses the blackened part 
against the face of each of the losers, leaving on them the brand 
of the Filxhan and ending the game amid loud laughter over 
their grotesque countenances. 


Could You Do Junior Red Cross Work as Well Without 
the Calendar? 


HE Junior Rep Cross CALENDAR OF SERVICE 
THRovGH ACTIVITIEs is the medium for carrying the 
outline of Junior Red Cross activities to the pupils in 
all schoolrooms. The suggestions on the pages should 
not be thought of as something in addition to the 
Junior Red Cross program. If your pupils are doing 
work for veterans’ hospitals, filling foreign Christmas 
boxes, carrying on international school correspondence, 
taking part in an Indian school partnership, doing 
things for local hospitals or other institutions—then 
they are carrying out some of the CaLENpar activities. 
They may be doing these things, however, without 
reading the CaLenpaR. The suggestions may come 
from a local Junior Red Cross chairman, from a Red 
Cross field representative or through correspondence 
from Headquarters. We should like to know whether 
the suggestions on the CALENDAR are of any real use in 
stimulating interest in the activities, in guiding the 
work, or in suggesting concrete ways of carrying these 
out. 
Any test of its usefulness must be a laboratory test. 
Consideration that is not based on a test of the activi- 
ties themselves is of little value. H you, the teachers 


who use Junior Red Cross work in your classrooms, are 
willing to share your experience with us, please answer 
the questions below, detach the questionnaire and mail 
it to the American Junior Red Cross, National Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 


1. Could you carry on Junior Red Cross work in your room 
or school as well without the suggestions on the Junior Rep 


Cross CALENDAR as with them? 
2. Do your pupils read the suggestions on the CaLen- 
DAR? Does the Junior Red Cross Council make 
Are little children interested in the 
suggestions for young members? 


3. If you do use the CaLeNpaR please name one or two sug- 
gestions you have found helpful this year. 


4, What suggestions can you make for its improvement? 








A Phoenician Boy 


HELENA CARUS 





Illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott 


Part II 


Metten Voyages Through the 
Door of the World 


HE NEXT year, in- 

stead of going to Egypt 

in the spring, Captain 
Ethbaal lifted sail early in 
the month of the moon and 
made due west, for he in- 
tended to bring back a cargo 
of tin from far-away Britain. 
Metten was a proud boy to 
make so long a voyage with 
his father. 

As the bireme approached 
the island of Crete a storm 
blew up. They rode into the 
harbor of Knossos under both 
sail and oars, flying before 
the sudden wind with ropes 


ten and his father landed and 
walked through the old city. 
The streets of Knossos were 
wide. The houses and temples were surfaced 
with burnt bright-colored tiles which fitted to- 
gether into pictures of gorgeous religious proces- 
sions. Ethbaal went to the market and quickly 
finished his trading. 

The changeable Mediterranean was again calm 
and blue. They sailed on. 

Now there were days when the wind was right, 
when even the oarsmen slaves had time to sit on 
deck and tell Metten tales. Ethbaal would stand 
at the tiller steering, looking sometimes at great 
Baal, the sun, as he held the ship’s course. Some- 
times he would let Metten steer, and then the 
boy would feel the strong rush of the waters 
against which he must hold his slender ship to 
the wind. 

The Phoenicians thought that the world was 
fiat. They thought that the sun-god, Baal, 
climbed up the eastern mountains in a chariot of 
fire, drove across the heavens in the day, and 
swam all night in the waters under the earth to 
be back at his rising place in the morning. All 
the seamen’s guiding stars were gods. Small 
stars were heroes and kings who had died. 
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Sometimes he would let Metten steer and the boy would feel the strong 
rush of water against which he must hold bis slender ship to the wind 


In Sicily, Ethbaal and Metten visited relatives 
in the Phoenician colony, and there were letters 
and news to exchange. Then, after taking on 
water, bread, raisins and dried goats’ meat, they 
sailed on. 

Next day they sighted a ship which bore down 
quickly upon them, having the wind. Ethbaal 
shaded his eyes and watched it anxiously, sign- 
ing to the oarsmaster to hold the rowers at atten- 
tion for possible sudden orders. Pirates were 
always to be feared. 

“Tt looks like a Sidonian,” said Ethbaal. “Yes, 
I know the sail. It is Luli, who is called the 
African.” 

“What is the news?” called the approaching 
seamen, as the rowers of both biremes bent to 
strong strokes. “We have been in West Africa 
all winter.” 

Ethbaal shouted all the home news, then quick- 
ly wrote in a papyrus roll which he sealed with 
his wife’s name. Metten had another roll, almost 
finished, for Ilissa. Putting the letters into a 
leathern bag weighted with a piece of hard bread 
for luck, Ethbaal threw them aboard the ship of 
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Luli, who promised to deliver them at Tyre. 
That day an oarsman told of trading on the 
West African coast: 


“We sailed along and sighted a river’s mouth well known 
to our captain. We put in, waded ashore and spread our 
freight on the sand: cloth, glass-jewelwork, gold beads and 
Egyptian ointments. Then every man of us went back 
aboard ship, because the black men would not come out of 
the forest until we did so. We lighted an oil-soaked roll of 
cotton for a smoke signal. Soon the black men came, with 
spears and painted faces. They stood about our goods, 
picking things up, talking and signing to each other. Then 
they laid out a little pile of rough gold, and disappeared 
behind the trees. The captain waded ashore and weighed 
the gold in a pair of balance scales. But he did not think 
it quite enough, so, leaving gold and goods, he came aboard. 
Now the Africans returned. They added to the pile of gold 
and again were gone. The captain reweighed the gold and, 
finding a good profit, he put it in his bag and came on 
board. We hoisted sail, watching the Negroes take, each 
man, his share of the goods. They would not come near 
us, for they feared being taken off as slaves.” 


Now Ethbaal’s ship approached the Door of 
the World, through which they must pass into 
Ocean. The great mountain Door (now called 
Gibraltar) stood high to the north, and Africa lay 
like a threshold across the straits. 

The seamen told Metten about Ocean, “that 
great river, Ocean, which flows around the whole 
world.” 

“Out there,” they said, “as far as you can see, 
it flows, and beyond that you would fall off into 
nothingness.” 

The bireme made another short stop in the 
Phoenician colony Gades (now called Cadiz), 
just north of the great Door. Here they delivered 
letters, and Ethbaal took on a small bag of gold 
from the nearby mines, but he kept this a secret 
from everyone except his son, who must learn to 
keep trade secrets. 

They lay four days behind the island shelter- 
ing Gades, riding great swells which flooded the 
narrow strait from an Atlantic storm. Then, 
venturing out, the Tyrians sailed in sight of land 
until, reaching the northern point of Spain, they 
made due north: “Out of sight of land!” cried 
Metten. 

“Ocean is widened out here to take in Britain,” 
said Ethbaal. “I have made the voyage many 
times and the June weather is fine.” 

Sighting Britain, Ethbaal coasted to the Land’s 
End and put into a harbor where lay another 
small Tyrian settlement (now called Penzance). 

Next day they sailed out to one of the Tin 
Islands (now called the Scillies) and visited a 
mine. Metten was taken into a deep cave to see 
the crumbly stone ore dug and piled into one- 
wheeled carts. He followed a full cart to the fur- 
nace which reared its tall chimney above the 
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beach. The ore was piled on charcoal right in 
the furnace. After smelting, the heavy metal 
was raked out of the cooling ashes, melted again, 
and cast into bricks for shipping. 

Ethbaal ordered the ballast stones removed 
from his bireme’s hold and replaced with as much 
tin as he dared take on; for more tin than could 
be supplied from all the known sources was 
needed in Tyre for the bronze manufacture. 

When the business had been transacted, Met- 
ten and his father with several settlers went hunt- 
ing in the stony scrub woods on the mainland, 
stalking a huge boar. Ethbaal poised his spear 
and rushed forward as the boar became aware 
of the hunters, but it was Metten who finished 
the beast with his precious sharp iron knife. 

As they feasted that night, the colonists told of 
the moustached men in the hills, the ancient 
Britons. ‘They are fine archers,” they said, “who 
can even hit a running hare with an arrow.” 

One day Ethbaal took Metten to a British 
camp to buy furs. He traded Tyrian purple 
woolen cloth for the skins of bears, deer, foxes, 
squirrels and martins and bought dried salt fish 
and mutton for the voyage home. 

It was now early August, and Ethbaal hurried 
their departure, that they might reach Tyre be- 
fore the winter storms. They stopped again at 
Gades to take on gold being sent home to Tyre as 
tithes; and with mostly good weather they passed 
the Door of Ocean in an early morning mist and 
reached Sicily in good time. 

Metten was a fair sailor now. He could do each 
part of a seaman’s work, and even took his turn at 
the tiller after Ethbaal had shown him the course. 
He knew how to hold the ship and watch the sun. 
But only his father could steer at night by the 
stars. 

At Knossos Ethbaal bought a whole roasted 
sheep and a skin of wine in the great market. He 
said: “We must celebrate the day of our young 
sailor’s thirteen years.” And he patted Metten 
proudly on the shoulder. 

The second day out from Crete, the sailors 
waked Metten with the notes of a pipe, threw him 
into the water for a swim, fished him out, feasted 
and told stories all day long. 

“Tt is a fine thing to become a sailor long before 
you are a man,” said Captain Ethbaal. 

At last, one cool November morning, the snowy 
crest of Lebanon rose out of the sunrise. All day 
they watched the home hills come nearer, and by 
torchlight climbed on to the Tyrian wharf. Met- 
ten and Ethbaal hurried home, where they joy- 
ously surprised Amma and Ilissa, who gave them 
many good things to eat before they went to bed. 

(To be continued) 


John Muir 


The Story of a Poor Scotch Boy Who Grew Rich 
in America and Saved Wealth for Our Country 


ELLEN McBRYDE BROWN 


*““TpAIRNS, you needna learn your lessons the 
B nicht, for we’re gan to America the morn.” 
There was a moment’s stillness in 
Grandfather Gilrye’s little cottage. Then bang! 
went John’s Latin book and bang! went David’s 
English grammar, as the two Muir boys took in 
the dazzling thing their father had just told them. 
America! They knew almost by heart the story 
in their reader about its thousands of strange 
birds and its countless acres of wild forests where 
great trees yielded sugar. Only lately everyone 
had been talking about how quantities of gold 
had been discovered there. And in the morning 
they were starting for that 
wondrous land! 

The boys dashed out into 
the streets of Dunbar and 
shouted. to any schoolmates 
they met, “We’re gan to 
Amaraka the morn!” But 
there was not time to visit 
their favorite haunts in the 
fields and on the cliffs, not 
even time to climb once more 
the dizzy towers of thousand- 
year-old Dunbar Castle, for 
a last look down on the great 
waves of the wild North Sea 
as they came thundering in 
against the black headlands. 

Their father took with him 
only Sarah, who was thirteen, 
John, who was eleven, and 
David, two years younger. 
Their mother and the four 
other children would come 
over when a suitable home 
had been made for them. The 
voyage took six weeks and 
three days. Mr. Muir and Sarah were seasick 
much of the time, but John and David felt not a 
twinge, and no matter how that old sailing vessel 
tossed they were on deck every day, watching 
the sailors, learning about ships, playing games 
with the other boys and never finding life dull 
for a moment. The captain took them into his 
cabin sometimes, giving them books to read and 


John Muir. 

ist was made by Garnet W. Jex for “Nature 

Magazine,” which was good enough to allow us 
to reproduce it here 





This drawing of the great natural- 


seeming surprised that two Scotch boys of their 
ages could read and pronounce English with per- 
fect accent and knew so much Latin and French. 
Mr. Muir had intended to go to Canada, but on 
the voyage he heard so much of Wisconsin that 
he decided to go there instead. When the little 
party at last reached Milwaukee they found a 
farmer in from the country with a load of wheat 
who agreed to haul them and their effects to the 
little town of Kingston, a hundred miles away, 
tor thirty dollars. Before that jaunt through the 
mire of the spring thaw was over the poor farmer 
lamented his bargain, for, thinking that America 
was all wilderness even in 
1849, Mr. Muir had loaded 
himself down with all sorts 
of things he might have 
bought after he reached the 
new country. And at Buffa- 
lo he had added a big cast- 
iron cook stove with pots and 
pans, provisions enough for a 
long siege and a scythe and 
cumbersome wheat cradle. 
When a shanty had been 
put up, the Muir children 
drove out in an ox cart to 
their father’s land. It was 
spring. Their new home was 
in asunny woods overlooking 
a flowery meadow and a lake 
rimmed with water lilies. In 
a minute John and David had 
spied a blue jay’s nest and 
were up the tree like squir- 
rels. Then they were off on a 
tour of the woods and hills 
around, discovering birds’ 
nests, frogs, snakes and tur- 
tles. Everything in the Wisconsin wilderness 
seemed utterly glorious. It held so many new 
things for them—woodpeckers which bored such 
round, true holes; hen hawks which swooped 
down so fearlessly on boys who tried to peep into 
their high nests; little, waspish kingbirds which 
fought and frightened away even the big hawks; 
whip-poor-wills, of whose strange night calls the 
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The Valley, 
lying in the beart of the Yosemite National Park, was Jobn 
Muir’s favorite baunt 


The Gate of the Yosemite Valley in summer. 


boys never tired; the wonderful booming thun- 
derstorms, so unlike any they had known in the 
old country. One summer evening, looking from 
the shanty on the hill, John saw their Fountain 
Lake Meadow throbbing with tiny lights. At 
first he thought the whole thing must be in his 
eyes. These were like nothing so much as the 
lights that had danced before them when they 
were struck in the school fights that had been the 
fashion back in Scotland. 

“Do you see anything strange in the meadow?” 
he asked David. 

“Yes, it’s all covered with shaky fire sparks,” 
answered his brother. 

“Oh, it’s nothin’ but lightnin’ bugs,” explained 
the Yankee their father had hired to help clear 
the land. 

“Once,” wrote John Muir long afterwards, in 
telling this incident in his book, “The Story of 
My Boyhood and Youth,” “I saw a splendid dis- 
play of glow-worm light in the foothills of the 
Himalayas, north of Calcutta, but glorious as it 
appeared in pure starry radiance, it was less im- 
pressive than the extravagant, abounding, quiv- 
ering, dancing fire on our Wisconsin meadow.” 

Soon the boys found that Grandfather Gilrye’s 
prophecy that they would find “plenty hard, hard 
work” in the new country was a true one. Their 
father seemed to think that the acres and acres 
he could have in America must be as carefully 
tended as the garden patch which was all he had 
owned in Scotland. He had been so poor in the 
old country; he would grow rich in the new. No 
sooner had the first quarter section been put into 
beautiful order with eight years of slaving than 
he took up another piece of wild land and all the 
clearing and grubbing had to be started over 
again. The boys toiled from daylight to dark. 
John had the heaviest tasks. Often with the 
temperature below zero he gathered and husked 
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Muir Glacier in Alaska. When Muir discovered it, it was 
about a mile and a half wide, its face towering from four to 
seven hundred feet above the water 


the corn from the stalks left standing in the field 
all winter. At twelve he was put to the plough, 
though his head scarcely reached above the han- 
dles, but it was not long before he drove as straight 
a furrow as any grown man in the neighborhood. 
When a McCormick reaper was bought it was 
John who had to dig up the stumps in the wheat 
field. All day he would spend on his knees chop- 
ping out tough oak and hickory stumps, deep 
down below the crowns of the big roots. From 
oak logs he split as many as a hundred rails a day 
for the zigzag fences on the farm. 

Young John Muir knew all this grinding work 
was a terrible mistake. What if his father did 
grow richer in lands and crops? In getting these 
he missed for himself and made his wife and chil- 
dren miss so much of life. There was no school 
and no time for schooling if there had been one; 
but one summer when John was fifteen or sixteen, 
in the snatches of time between dinner and the 
return to the fields, he taught himself higher 
arithmetic and then he took up algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry. About that time he discovered 
that the poetry of the Bible and Shakespeare and 
Milton was a glorious pleasure. How different 
the Bible seemed now from what it had seemed 
to him as a boy in Scotland! Then he had been 
whipped into learning it by heart. At the age of 
eleven he could parrot off any chapter in it from 
end to end without making a mistake. But his 
father disapproved of his sitting up at night to 
read when he must get up at daylight to work. 
At last he said: “If you will read, get up in the 
morning and read. You may get up in the morn- 
ing as early as you like.” The stern old Scotch- 
man did not expect to be taken at his word, but 
he was. After that John got up at one o’clock 
all through the winter and either read or worked 
down in the almost freezing cold cellar until it 
was time to go out at six. 


In the cellar was John’s workshop, where he 
made water-wheels, curious doorlocks and latches, 
an automatic contrivance for feeding the horses 
at any required hour, a lamp-lighter and fire- 
lighter. From hickory wood whittled at odd 
hours, he made a remarkable clock which would 
not only strike and point out the hours but would 
tell the day of the week and the month as well. 
To this he contrived an attachment connected 
with his bedstead which would bounce him out 
on his feet at any hour he chose! A friend sug- 
gested that he should exhibit some of his inven- 
tions at the State Fair in Madison. He thought 
maybe people wouldn’t care to see things just 
made of wood, but the friend replied, ‘““Made of 
wood! Made of wood! What does it matter what 
they are made of, when they are so out-and-out 
original?” 

So John Muir, who was now twenty-two and 
his own master, took all the money he had—a gold 
sovereign Grandfather Gilrye had given him in 
Scotland and ten dollars he had made for himself 
on a few bushels of grain raised on some poor 
soil—and set out for Madison. His only baggage 
was an uncovered package made up of two of his 
wooden clocks and a small thermometer made out 
of a piece of old washboard. At the Fair they 
won him a prize of fifteen dollars. 

John Muir never came back to the Wisconsin 
farm to live after that. At Madison he learned 
that he could work his way through the Univer- 
sity. He studied there for four years, working in 
the harvest fields in summer to pay his way in the 
winter and sometimes living on as little as fifty 
cents a week for food. He might have become a 
rich inventor, but he never cared in the least to 
pile up a stock of coin and bank notes beyond his 
simple needs. He said that when he left the 
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A trail into Shepard Canyon named for Jobn Muir. Muir 

climbed the most inaccessible mountains and discovered some 

65 glaciers. He is considered by scientists the greatest author- 
ity on glacial action the world bas ever known 
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The “big trees” of the Mariposa Grove in the Yosemite National 

Park. Some of the largest and the oldest living sequoia trees 

are there. The Grizzly Giant, third largest tree in the world, 
is probably almost 4,000 years old 


University of Wisconsin, he left it for the Uni- 
versity of the Wilderness, wandering away on “a 
glorious botanical and geological excursion” that 
lasted for fifty years. 

Muir specially loved trees and went to Aus- 
tralia to see the eucalyptus growing in abund- 
ance, to Siberia to see its wonderful pines, to 
India to see its banyans. He climbed lofty peaks 
in the Sierras, the Andes and the Himalayas. 
He had thrilling adventures scaling glaciers in 
Alaska. Just read his story of how he once 
coasted for three thousand feet down a moun- 
tain side on an avalanche! 

Muir used to say he felt sorry for his “time 
poor” friends who were so busy grubbing for 
more money than they needed that they could 
not take in the world around them and really 
live. Through the years he himself grew richer 
and richer in experience and in the knowledge 
of the ways and wonders of nature. Much of 
this wealth he shared with others through his 
books, which tell of his wanderings and observa- 
tions. In another way we are all the richer for 
Muir’s having lived. It was Muir, for instance, 
who discovered the remarkable Petrified Forest 
of Arizona which is now one of our national 
monuments. When the gorgeous “big trees” of 
California were being destroyed it was Muir 
who begged so hard for their lives that his friend 
President Roosevelt saw that they were put 
under national protection. It was through 
Muir’s influence, too, that the loveliness of Yose- 
mite National Park is now preserved for our 
people forever. 

Muir’s friend, Hall Young, wrote of him: 


“He walked apart from men, yet loved his kind, 
And brought them treasures from his larger store. 
For them he delved in mines of richer gold— 
Earth’s messenger he was to human hearts.” 
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Peter’s Crack 


CLARA W. HERBERT 


Illustrations by Harry H. A. Burne 





“WS MY lunch ready, Mother?” Peter called as 
he ran into the kitchen, fishing tackle in one 
hand and lunch kit in the other. 

Peter was a young American living in Alaska. 
In winter he went to school, but during the sum- 
mer vacation he helped a neighbor with his gar- 
den. Peter loved this work, for the flowers grew 
splendidly in the long Alaskan summer days. The 
dahlias—Peter had measured some to see—were 
often as large as his face, and the nasturtiums and 
sweet peas and roses grew luxuriantly and were 
twice the size of those he had seen in the States. 

On the pleasant morning on which this story 
begins, Peter was not going to work, however. 
Scoutmaster Teal had promised to take the boys in 
his troop on a hike to a glacier six miles distant. 
Each boy was to take some lunch which the 
party would supplement with trout they planned 
to catch in a mountain stream on their way. 

“Hurry, Mother,” Pe- 
ter said, as he heard a 
whistle. “Therethey are!” 

Peter’s mother finished 
wrapping the sandwiches 
and the big chocolate 
cake and packed them 
deftly in the kit which 
Peter swung to his back. 

“You're a brick, Moth- 
er. It looks great,” he 
said as he rushed out of 
the house and down the 
garden walk to join a 
small group of boys and 
the Scoutmaster, who 
were waiting*for him. 

Each boy had his out- 
fit, and Mr. Teal carried, 
besides his kit, a long la- 
riat swung over his shoul- 
der. And except for that 
rope, this story would 
have had a different end- 
ing. 

Falling into an easy 
stride, the party started (iim 
towards the distant A. 
mountain. It was a beau- 3 
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Peter was a young American living in Alaska 


tiful day, cool and fresh. The mountains, soar- 
ing grandly, were capped with snow which glis- 
tened in the bright sunshine. Their slopes were 
clothed with evergreens and at their feet lay the 
blue water of the inlets from the sea. The boys 
whistled and sang and talked merrily as they 
climbed. Occasionally a rabbit scurried across 
their path, and once they came to a lake where 
beavers were busily at work building a dam. 
Conscious of visitors, the beavers stopped and 
swam about, head out of water for a while, and 
then, doubling themselves up, dived out of sight. 
One, braver than his fellows, sat on a log enjoy- 
ing a lunch of willow leaves. The boys watched 
as long as they could, but though the water was 
full of logs, the beavers did not return to their 
building. 

Resuming their walk, the Scouts soon reached 
the trail, which, easy at first, grew more difficult 
as they ascended until 
they were forced to pick 
their way around fallen 
brush and to climb over 
big boulders. 

At length they came to 
a little stream, and it did 
not need Mr. Teal’s “Here 
we are, boys,” for them 
to know that this was the 
place for their iunch. The 
boys dropped to the 
ground, got their fishing 
rods ready, and were soon 
landing the plentiful 
trout. Mr. Teal, in the 
meantime, found a clear 
place free of underbrush 
and overhanging bushes, 
and Peter gathered stones 
for a hearth and wood for 
a fire. Soon the fish were 
sizzling in the frying pan 
brought along for the 
purpose. If you should 
ask one of these boys 
what he considered a good 
lunch, he would doubt- 
less tell you that trout 


caught in an Alaskan stream, sandwiches and 
chocolate cake eaten in the open air at the 
end of a stiff climb can’t be beaten! 

Resting lazily after lunch, the boys dis- 
cussed Alaska and what they were going to 
do. Peter was keen to go to college and was 
saving the money he made in summer to go 
to the University of Washington. Jim, his 
chum, wanted to be a civil engineer. He was 
never tired of talking about the wonders of 
the White Pass and Yukon Railroad which 
followed the trail of the gold seekers of ’98. 
Up and up the mountains the railroad wound, 
crossing ravines by trestles and a cantilever 
bridge, the most northerly of its height and 
kind in the world. Jim wanted to build rail- 
roads like that and was talking eagerly when 
Mr. Teal cut him short, saying, “Sorry, Jim, 
but if we want to have any time at the glacier, 
we must get on.” 

So the boys gathered up their belongings and 
started along the trail. They hadn’t gone 
far when they began to hear the rushing of 
water and they came out almost immediately 
upon a vivid green lake into which the water 
from the glacier tumbled and fell. Ahead, 
between the mountains, they could see the 
glacier itself. The boys broke into a run and, 
in spite of rolling stones which impeded their 
progress, were soon standing looking up at 
the great ice river, extending between the 
mountains as far as they could see. It was an awe- 
inspiring sight which held them spellbound at 
first, but after a little they started to climb on up. 

“Look out for the crevasses,” Mr. Teal called to 
those ahead. 

“We'll be careful,” they shouted back, and 
climbed nimbly up the incline. Little streams of 
pebbles and stones broke the sheer ice in places 
and it was easiest to climb on these. Here and 
there were caves and treacherous crevasses, the 
deep cracks in the ice which are the terror of all 
glacier climbers. The boys well knew their dan- 
gers, having been told stories all their lives of 
persons who had fallen into them and been lost. 
Standing at a safe distance from one, they could 
hear the sound of water running beneath the ice. 
Soon they had climbed as far as was safe and stood 
looking up at the mountains above and around 
them, and down the icy slope which they had just 
ascended, following with their eyes the swift 
stream which flowed from the glacier between 
little islands aflame with purple fireweed to the 
bright green lake beyond. 

“Pretty wonderful, isn’t it?” Mr. Teal said as 
he joined them. They stood a few minutes quietly, 
awed by the sublime scene, then started down. 
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Teal as be threw the rope again 


Carefully, step by step, they were making their 
way back when a rock under Peter’s foot broke 
loose and rolled down the glacier. Peter lost his 
balance and went hurtling down after it. There 
was nothing to catch at, nothing to stop his slide. 
Mr. Teal and the boys stood terror stricken, for 
immediately in Peter’s path was one of the ter- 
rible crevasses. Would he be able to stop or 
swerve in his course before he reached it? On and 
on he went; down and down. Then, with a 
scream, Peter shot over the edge and disappeared. 

“He’s fallen in! he’s fallen in!” Jim cried. 
“Save him, Mr. Teal, save him.” 

The Scoutmaster had already dropped on the 
ice and was crawling along on his stomach toward 


‘the crevasse, unwinding his rope as he went. 


“Lie down and follow me, one at a time—not 
too close,” he called back tc tixe boys. 

Would he find the boy when he got to the edge 
of the crevasse or before he could rescue him 
would he have been drawn down, down under the 
ice to die in those awful subterranean waters? 

Thank Heaven, there he was, caught in a nar- 
row part of the crevasse; safe if only the ice did 
not give way under his weight. 

“Hold tight, Peter. Don’t move, catch this,” 
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Mr. Teal called, as he threw the rope to him. 

Peter tried to reach the rope and failed, and the 
motion broke the ice beneath him so that he fell 
again. Not very far this time, for he caught al- 
most immediately on a projecting ledge. 

“Steady, Peter, steady,” Mr. Teal called as he 
threw the rope again, this time with better suc- 
cess. Peter caught it in his hand. “Slip it over 
your head and under your arms. Righto. We'll 
have you out in a minute now. Go easy, though.” 

Turning cautiously, Mr. Teal looked back at his 
other boys and, good Scouts that they were, each 
one lay flat on the ice, one above the other, wait- 
ing for his orders. 

“Take this rope,’ Mr. Teal said to the boy 
nearest him, “and pass it on to John and Jim and 
the others. When you all have hold of it let me 
know and when I give the word, pull slowly and 
steadily. Don’t jerk. Ready—Now!” 

Hand over hand, the boys began to pull, very 
slowly but steadily. Peter, with the rope under 








his arms, swung loose from his icy perch and inch 
by inch was drawn up to the top of the crevasse 
where Mr. Teal caught him and drew him well 
away from the edge. Safe at last! Mr. Teal 
slipped off his coat and wrapped the shivering 
boy init. Then silently, with grateful hearts and 
cautious feet, the awed little procession made its 
way down the glacier. 

Once off the ice, they built a fire and thoroughly 
dried and warmed Peter. He had had a narrow 
escape from a horrible fate, but except for being 
seared and cold he had really suffered no harm. 

“What did it feel like, Peter?” “Were you 
scared?” “What would you have done if Mr. 
Teal hadn’t had that rope?” The questions flew 
fast and furious. Peter tried to answer but finally 
gave it up, saying simply, “I tell you, boys, that 
was some crack, wasn’t it?” 

The Scouts: laughingly agreed, and from that 
day to this always speak of crevasses as “Peter’s 
cracks.” 


A Bad Language Cemetery 


EMILY LOUISE BRYAN 


UR class, the 6B class of Springfield School 

in Jacksonville, Florida, decided to wage 

a good English campaign to free our room 
from the use of bad English, both oral and writ- 
ten. We decided that we would bury our poor 
English in a miniature cemetery. We were to be 
alert for any error made in our presence and would 
later report it to the class. Each day one of these 
errors was to be chosen for burial. 

The cemetery was made on our sand table, 
which is about five feet long and three feet wide. 
After the ground was cleared, the roads were 
laid off, graded and then covered with shell. The 
curbing was made of pebbles about the size of a 
sparrow’s egg. In the center of the cemetery 
where the roads crossed, we placed a cabin built 


The cemetery was made on our sand table, which is about five feet long and three feet wide” 


of “Lincoln Logs,” and there were little toy cars 
in the roads to represent people going to visit 
the graves. The gateway was made of cardboard 
designed to represent stone columns on each side 
of the gate. Above the gate was an arch with “A 
Bad Language Cemetery” printed on it. 

When we had our funerals we had one pupil 
to represent the funeral director and another to 
conduct the ceremony for the “deceased.” At 
the end of each day the word chosen for burial was 
duly laid to rest. 

We all agreed that we did not believe in ghosts, 
and we are determined to keep the ghosts of these 
poor unfortunate words from stalking among us. 

We have not only enjoyed our cemetery, but I 
am sure we have learned a great deal from it. 











O WONDER the 
PNbpewt of the Bal- 

tic lands, de- 
serted so much of the 
year by the physical 
sun, seek to keep the 
sun-idea alive in their 
thoughts. Their songs 
and their legends, re- 
peated by grandfather 
before the old stove 
while the wind howls 
and the snow falls, are 
full of allusions to the 
sun. Even the designs 
which mother em- 
broiders on little sister’s 
petticoat or stitches on 
her own Sunday shawl show repetitions of what 
the Latvians call “the sun of Latvia,” and a con- 
ventionalized sun decorates the bronze of an- 
cient sword hilts and the brass of modern 
shoulder buckles. And all these designs are in 
colors as gay as the outer night is gloomy. 

The people of these northlands are not merry 
like the people of Mediterranean countries. Per- 
haps their ancestors, living two-thirds of their 
lives in semi-darkness and all of their lives in 
semi-serfdom to the Russians of the Czar’s day, 
have left to the present generation a character 
somewhat somber. But, if so, they also be- 
queathed another legacy, courage—the courage 
to go on under difficulties. And this trait shows 
in a determined effort to make their national 
Red Cross and Junior Red Cross worthy of a 
place in the sun of human history. 

And now the Red Cross leaders in the Baltic 
States are striving to bring another kind of 
“light” to brighten the minds and cheer the days 
of thousands of children. This light can ‘con- 
jure into the northland the warm and lovely 
places of the earth; it can bring new ideas, new 
thoughts, new laughter. To you who have 


watched moving pictures since you were knee- 
high to a bumble bee, there is nothing new about 
going to the “movies.” But imagine yourselves 
living in the Baltic States. Imagine the chill, 
the dim light, the too-long night, the wind’s 
whisper from limitless desolate spaces, few 
books, not enough electric illumination, almost 


A New Kind of Light for the Baltic States 


ELSIE BENEDICT ANGWIN 





Last summer there was held in Tallinn a great Estonian 

Song Festival to which thousands came. The city was dec- 

orated with flags and many people wore the Estonian 
national costume 





no amusement. In 
Riga, although that is 
a large and beautiful 
city, the Red Cross had 
to build its own small 
cinema hall in the gar- 
den back of its national 
headquarters, before it 
could invite its Junior 
Red Cross members to 
their first movie per- 
formance. 

The beginning made, 
the Latvian and Esto- 
nian Red Cross Socie- 
ties, working together, 
are bent on establish- 
ing a library of films to 
distribute to Junior Red Cross groups, or to 
schools, in the country districts. I am delighted 
to know that you, through a gift from your Na- 
tional Children’s Fund, helped them last year. 
There are innumerable difficulties ahead before 
the plans can fully be realized. For instance, 
every roll of film must be imported from France, 
Germany, or the United States, with customs 
charges added to the purchase price. And all the 
texts that help to tell the stories must be cut 
away, translated into the national languages, and 
glued back into the films again. And this all 
takes more money than is available either in 
Riga or Tallinn. The Junior Red Cross officials 
in Latvia and Estonia have told me repeatedly 
how much it encourages them to feel that the 
Juniors of the United States are interested in 
the welfare of their Junior Red Cross members. 
I know how glad they will be if you will con- 
tinue your aid. I do hope you will! 

The beautiful emblem of the Estonian Red 
Cross Society depicts, above the cross of red, a 
little white lighthouse radiating golden beams. 
It is a model of hundreds of such beacons which 
throw their helpful signals through the darkness. 
Your National Children’s Fund is not unlike a 
lighthouse. It sends its friendly beams of gold 
(or are they dollars of silver!) across the At- 
lantic, over the wild North Sea, that the plans 
of those thoughtful and courageous fellow- 
workers may not be driven by any ill wind upon 
the rocks of mischance. 
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Young hearts, young leaves, flowers, animals, the winds 
and the streams and the sparkling lake, all wildly, 
gladly, rejoicing together. 

—Joun Murr. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


E ASKED Mr. Drekslers, the Latvian ar- 

tist who did the cover for this month, to 
give us a picture of something that was typical 
of his country. Then Mrs. Ruth Spencer-Beck- 
man, who is one of the Junior Red Cross workers 
in Riga and a friend of the Junior Red Cross all 
over the world, wrote us this account of the kokle 
to explain the cover: 

In the very early days, long before written songs, poems, 
or in fact any kind of literature existed in the Baltic States, 
there were along these shores, especially in Latvia and 
Lithuania, traveling bards or minstrels who tramped from 
place to place spreading their folk lore through songs. 


They carried with them the ancient musical instrument 


called the “kokle” (pronounced kaookle). By the drawing 
you will see its shape and how simply it was made. 

These bards related in song the joys, the trials, the hopes, 
the disappointments, the customs and the daily life of the 
people. The actual music was not as important as the tale; 
in fact, it was more of an intonation combined with the 
thrumming of the kokle. 

The modern Latvian composers have been and still are 
writing songs from the old kokle music. There are, how- 
ever, very few kokles in existence today, but the Latvian 
Junior Red Cross has found a very old one. Several years 
ago Officials of the Latvian Junior Red Cross discovered an 
old man, seventy years of age, living in the country near 
Liepaja (Libau), who possessed such an instrument and 
who was willing to venture forth from his peasant home to 
the city of Riga in order to please the Juniors. He had 
never in his life been within the gates of a city or even a 
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good-sized town, and to come to Riga, a metropolis—well— 
it first took his breath away. However, he came. His ex- 
citement was great and it was quite touching when he saw 
his first auto and tram car. He could scarcely speak—only 
his eyes grew as large as saucers and he merely gasped. 
After the first few hours of excitement he gave an interest- 
ing demonstration on his kokle. With him came his grand- 
daughter to whom he was teaching the old songs. She in 
her turn was expected to repeat the songs to her grand- 
children, and so they will go on from generation to gen- 
eration. 


WHAT THE RAINDROPS SAID 


One raindrop asked another: 

“Tell me, I pray, good brother, 

Why make you such a pother 
Against the window pane?” 


“Because I would be telling 
The poor man in this dwelling 
The seed he sowed is swelling 

And growing into grain.” 


—Lithuanian Folk Song from the Lith- 
uanian Junior Red Cross magazine. 


THE AUTHOR OF “I AM AN AMERICAN” 


E ARE greatly obliged to the numbers of 

people who have been good enough to tell 
us who wrote “I Am An American,” which we 
printed in the February News. The author is Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, principal of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School, Brooklyn, New York. Dr. 
Lieberman came to this country from Russia 
when he was eight years old. He has promised 
to write us the story of his early experience in the 
new country to which he is now so devoted. The 
poem appeared in Everybody’s Magazine in 1916. 
In 1917 it was recited in Congress. 





A SAD SONG 


A wreath of flowers white and blue 
Had Angelina on her head, 

On her head, 

On her head. 
A goat came stalking up behind 
And nibbled all that finery. 

O, Angelina, 

Angelina! 


—From the Czechoslovakian Junior Red Cross magazine. 


The Children’s Helpers 


VALINE HOBBS 


Illustrations by Catharine Lewis 


HE last sunbeams peeped 

into the Red Cross room 

of Duncan School and fell 
on the round face of the Seales 
standing in a corner. 

“Dear me,” said the Scales. 
“This has been such a short 
day.” 

“Tt has seemed short because 
we have been so busy,” an- 
swered the Tape Measure 
tacked on the wall near the 
Seales. “I measured every Child in this school 
today. I do wish Sammy Slump could be per- 
suaded to hold himself up. He would be fully 
an inch taller, to say nothing of its helping him 
inside so he could grow more.” And the Tape 
Measure sighed. “If I weren’t tacked down hard 
and fast and unable to talk, I should tell the Chil- 
dren that they must hold their bodies properly 
so that their young bones will grow strong and 
straight. I like to help the Children.” 

“Did you hear me try to tell Lillie Lightweight 
how to gain?” asked the Scales. “It sounded to 
her like only ‘click, click, click,’ but I was trying 
to tell her to drink milk instead of coffee and tea. 
Nobody seemed to notice what I said, though, so 
when Helen Heavygirl stepped up on me I said, 
‘bump, bump,’ as plainly asI could. I believe she 
knew what I meant, for she said, ‘I must stop 
eating so many sweets and take more exercise.’ 
I do wish I could make the Children know how 
much I want to help them.” 

“So do I wish I could,” chimed in the Bed. “TI 
wish that I could tell Fanny Foulair that if she 
would sleep with open windows, she wouldn’t 
have to spend so many headachey mornings ly- 
ing on me.” 

“Did you speak to me?” asked West Window. 








“T was thinking of Robert Risk. He leaned out 
of me so far and so often today that I thought I 
was going to have nervous prostration and break.” 
And West Window rattled, which was her way of 
shivering. 

“Tf he had fallen out and killed himself,” she 
continued, “people would have blamed me, and 
all of you know that I wouldn’t hurt one of the 
Children for anything.” And West Window rat- 
tled again. 

“We Windows have a dreadful time,” added 
South Window. “If somebody doesn’t move this 
Flower Pot off my sill, I am going to crack myself 
with worry. I don’t want it there at all.” 

“Neither do I want to be on your old sill,” 
snapped the Flower Pot. “I hold on for dear life 
every time the wind blows. Do you think I want 
to be broken into a 
hundred pieces?” 

“T wasn’t think- 
ing of you at all,” 
said South Win- 
dow coldly. “Your 
flower is dead any- 
way. I was think- 
ing of the Children 
you might fall on 
and hurt.” 

“Well, of all 
the—,” began the 
Flower Pot again, 
but a Paper Towel stopped her. “Your grum- 
bling reminds me of Dickie Dirtyhands. Every 
time Dear Teacher sends him in here to wash him- 
self he mutters and grumbles like a bear with a 





sore nose. He can’t seem to understand that 
germs live in dirt.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed the fat white Basin. “One 
day Dear Teacher scrubbed him herself. My! 


but he fumed and wriggled and got soap in his 
mouth!” And the Basin laughed so heartily that 
two drops of water fell from the Faucet. 

“Creak, creak,” said the Rocking Chair. “I 
wasn’t very busy today, so I looked on while the 
Children were weighed and measured. I couldn’t 
help noticing how nice their mouths looked. 
What have they been doing to them?” 

“They have been brushing their teeth,” replied 
the Toothbrush Chart. “Miss Nurse gives each 
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child a silver star for each day that he brushes his 
teeth twice. Those charts are kept in the rooms 
and I represent all the rooms. The room that 
has the best record each day gets a gold star 
pasted on me.” 

“O-oh,” said the Rocking Chair, “you look like 
the Milky Way now. How can you hold any more 
stars?” 

“T can’t. I’m full, and the Third Grade won 
the prize for this month. Tomorrow Miss Nurse 
will give them a new picture for their room, make 
a new chart, and start all over again.” 

“But what will become of you?” asked the 
Seales. 

“T may be burned,” answered the Toothbrush 
Chart. “But I don’t mind that, for I have helped 
the Children.” 

“Speaking of starting things,” said the Medi- 
cine Cabinet, who was very timid, “I should like 
to start a movement to encourage each Child to 
bring a clean handkerchief every morning; so 


many of my clean rags and bandages have to be 
used for handkerchiefs.” 

“T think Miss Nurse would like that, too,” said 
the Rocker. “The next time she sits down in 
me I will suggest it to her. You, Miss Medicine 
Cabinet, are quite the most popular thing in this 
room because Miss Nurse has taught the Chil- 
dren that even the slightest scratch should be 
disinfected.” 

Miss Cabinet’s glass doors beamed with pleas- 
ure. “It isn’t a question of popularity,” she an- 
swered modestly, “but of service. I am so glad 
that I can help these dear Children. But let’s all 
go to sleep now, for tomorrow the Children will 
need us again, and we can’t do good work if we 
stay up late. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said the others. 

The sun had gone down long before, and when 
the first little moonbeam peeped in, he found 
everything in the Red Cross room fast asleep. 


The Milk Glass Imps 


GLADYS LLOYD 


Have you ever heard of the milk glass imps 
And the rollicking life they lead? 
Then look and I’ll show you just a glimpse, 
And write you the tale to read. 


Tinker and Tod and Waybetilk, 

Three imps about thimble height, 

Live down in your creamy glass of 
milk, 
eS In a wellspring of pure delight. 
*, They scurry about in the foamy pool, 
For they have much work to do, 

And it isn’t lessons to learn at school— 

It is labor they do for you. 


They keep at their tasks in your glass of milk, 
Until you have drunk it all, 

Tinker and Tod and Waybetilk, 
Three imps not half an inch tall. 


But ho! when you’ve finished the final 
drop, 

They climb to the dizzy rim, 

And gambol there with a hip and a hop 

Till you’re scared they’ll miss the brim. 


They dance on the glass that held your milk, 
Until it is filled again— 

Tinker and Tod and Waybetilk 
Dive back to their labors then. 


When you drink your milk, it is Tinker’s place 


To see to it that you grow, 


And Tod makes you strong to romp and race, 
And Way gives your cheeks a glow. 


Norice To InpivipuaL Susscripers To THE NEWS: Any change of address made by individual subscribers should be 


sent direct to Red Cross National Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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Working for Children’s Hospitals 


HE scrapbooks 

and _ bright- 

colored toys and 
hundreds of other 
articles that Juniors 
make and the letters 
they write to amuse 
the sick boys and 
girls during their 
long hours in_ bed, 
are probably the big- 
gest part of the serv- 
ices all the year 
round for children’s 
hospitals. But occa- 
sionally Juniors do 
something for the hospital building itself, or for 
the children’s ward or room. 

The grammar schools of LaGrange, Georgia, 
for instance, decided at their council meeting in 
December to raise funds to help on a new build- 
ing for the children at the State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Alto. The Masons of Georgia 
had recently provided a dormitory for them, but 
no provision had been made for their schooling. 
Now a fine, comfortable elementary school is 
being built near the dormitory. The Atlanta 
schools and many others in the state are also 
helping. 

The Juniors of the Estee School in Glovers- 
ville, New York, got a big oblong goldfish bowl, 
with a standard for it to rest on. They had 
holes drilled in the standard so it could be 
screwed securely to the floor. Then one day 
the bowl appeared in the children’s ward of the 
town’s hospital, with eight gleaming fish darting 
about in it. You can imagine the delight of the 
patients. 

The sewing class of two 7B grades in Utica, 
New York, made panels for an attractive screen 
for the children’s ward at the General Hospital. 
Each panel was made of colored squares em- 
broidered in lovely designs. 

Other Juniors help children to get to the hos- 
pitals. The Croft School members in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, not only maintained a bed 
all one year at the County Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, but helped to outfit a young girl going 
there. When one of the boys in Burlington, 
North Carolina, had to go to the Sanatorium 
for treatment last fall, his teacher and the class 
presented him with a bag containing just 





Seventh grade boys of the Hyde School in Washington, D. C., 
with some of the toys they made for the Children’s Hospital 


about all the little 
things he would need 
—a wash cloth, soap 
and soap dish, tooth 
brush and tooth 
paste, comb, mirror, 
nail file, orange stick, 
handkerchief, pencils, 
pencil sharpener, 
eraser, crayons, sta- 
tionery, stamps, a 
book, some games 
and 75c. in change! 

Nearly every day 
the Pittsburgh Jun- 
ior Red Cross bus 
takes some of the 75 boys and girls of the In- 
dustrial Home for Crippled Children to the hos- 
pital for treatment or operations. The Juniors 
pay the chauffeur’s salary. The bus also takes 
the crippled children to and from nearby schools. 
In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the Juniors care 
for a good many crippled children. One seven- 
year-old boy who had had a spinal operation 
seemed in grave danger of tuberculosis. But 
Junior funds sent him off to the Atlantic City 
Seashore Home to get well. 

In many places groups of Juniors “adopt” a 
children’s hospital and send holiday remem- 
brances, birthday letters and all kinds of sur- 
prises for a whole year. The San Francisco 
Juniors have gone farther than that, for they 
have paid for the enrollments of some of the 
hospital classes in the Junior Red Cross. A 
manual training class made 100 writing boards 
for these hospital pupils. One school earned 
enough through newspaper collections to buy 
them new story books. Another collected some 
phonograph records and some of the domestic 
science classes made cookies for special days. 

There is just no end, either, to the clever spe- 
cial gifts that Juniors think up to make sick 
children happy. The girls of the Montford 
School in Asheville, North Carolina, bought a 
doll and made her a complete wardrobe. The 
boys made a trunk to hold her clothes. Then 
they sent her to the Mission Hospital. 

Kindergarten children in Boston schools made 
manila paper envelopes decorated with cut-outs 
of Teddy bears. Inside the envelopes they put 
jigsaw puzzles made from pictures, cut in big 
pieces so that they could be easily put together. 
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From Bering Sea to the Wide World 


O SOME of you the children in the school 

at Sevoonga on St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, 

do not seem like strangers, for every now and 
then we have had in the News something about 
what they are doing or have printed letters sent 
by them to schools in other parts of the world. 
Last August, the Red Cross office in San Francisco 
received a fine collection of things that the 
Sevoonga children had made by hand all during 
the winter and spring. The letter with the ship- 
ment asked that the doll Eskimo hunter with his 
weapons might go to some school in Japan, and 
that the five boxes of smaller toys and dolls might 
be sent as Christmas gifts to schools in other coun- 
tries whose pupils would send some of their own 
handwork to Sevoonga. So one of the boxes 
went to Denmark; another to the school for 
Kikuyu boys in Kenya Colony whose letters we 
printed in last month’s News; another to Cape 
Town, South Africa; a fourth to New Zealand, 
and the fifth to Japan. The day the big package 
reached the San Francisco office the Junior Red 
Cross secretary of Sendai City, Japan, was there. 
He begged the doll hunter for his city, promising 
that the St. Lawrence children would certainly 
get a doll and letters in return. So some time this 
summer one of the mail boats to St. Lawrence 
Island should surely bring back 
from the wide world a package 
or two for the Sevoonga school. 


Wits the big doll hunter 

there went to Sendai City 
a batch of letters from the Se- 
voonga children. The first was 
composed by all of them to- 
gether and then copied by the 
best penman. It says: 

“We are Eskimos. We live 
far away in the territory of 
Alaska, on St. Lawrence Island. 
We want to know you and learn 
about your land. Do you want 
to hear about us? We belong to 
the yellow race, just like you. 
We are the same as cousins— 
Japanese people and Eskimo 
people. 

“We live in Alaska because it 
is a good land and we love it. It 
is called the Great American 
Northland. St. Lawrence Island 
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The face and bands of the bunter are made 
of ivory; bis parka is fawn skin and bis 
boots seal skin 


is the largest island in Bering Sea. There are two 
villages, Sevoonga and Gambell, on it. There are 
about 380 people on the Island. 

“There are eight months of ice, when we see no 
ships and we have no mail. But in April or May 
when the ice is gone the ships come. We have a 
wireless. This is pretty fine because it helps the 
ships to get to Sevoonga’s people. We hear news 
also from the mainland over the wireless and so 
it is a great help to us. The Junior Red Cross 
helps us very much, too. 

“Tn summer it is warm and we have flowers 
and birds, the ships come and we have a happy 
time. There are two launches in Sevoonga and 
one at Gambell. We travel on the sea in our 
whale-boats and launches with motors. We go 
fishing in skin canoes in summer for sculpin fish. 
And in the fall we go fishing in whale-boats for 
sculpin and cod. In summer, we shoot ducks on 
the cliff and on the water and in the fall we shoot 
ducks on the shore. 

“There are many land animals which have come 
over on the ice from the mainland. Our land 
animals are reindeer, white fox, dog, wolf and 
blue fox. Sometimes the polar bear has no time 
to get off the Island when the ice goes away. We 
depend upon the reindeer for food and clothing. 
Reindeer like to eat moss. The 
flesh is good and we ship rein- 
deer meat outside every year. 
Many people say we have the 
best reindeer meat in Alaska. 

“The white fox skins are 
worth money and every year 
we set traps to catch them. We 
always have pets of puppies. 
When they grow to be big dogs 
the men use them. The dogs are 
our good helpers, for they pull 
heavy loads over the snow. The 
wolf is big and it eats reindeer 
meat. At first there were no 
wolves on the Island but they 
came here over the ice just last 
year. The blue fox skin is worth 
lots of money. , 

“We use whale flesh. There 
are many kinds of seals. The 
flesh of a seal is used for food, 
and the skins are made into 
trousers, mittens and boots. The 
different kinds of seals are: hair 


seal, spotted seal, ring seal, fur 
seal and “mukluk,” the Eski- 
mo name for the big seal. We 
use mukluk skin for the bot- 
tom of our boots. 

“There are no trees here ex- 
cept little willow shoots that 
grow close to the ground. We 
use the willow shoots for food. 
The moss is a little plant 
which grows in wet places. 
There are many kinds. One 
is reindeer moss, another is 
used for wicks in seal-oil lamps. 

“There are a few berries here 
which we pick for food. There 
are other plants which we use 
for food too. One is something 
like a small potato. We gather 
it in summer and prepare it for 
winter use. 

“We have tried to tell you 
about ourselves and all about 
our home so that you will feel 
acquainted with us and be our friends.” 


FYAZEL. Myra, Lucile and Elsie of the upper 

grades, and Sarah, of the Third Grade, com- 
posed this letter about how they made the doll 
Eskimo hunter: 

“We decided first to send our doll to Japan. 
We then decided to make it out of white leather. 
Our teacher asked us to bring some white leather. 
We brought some and then we worked on it with 
a fleshing knife to get it soft and clean. But 
when we finished it had lots of oil, so our teacher 
let us get another skin. She said to make a cloth 
doll first to see how it looked. When that was 
finished it was so pretty a doll that our teacher 
said, ‘Now, let’s try to make the white leather 
doll.’ 

“We wanted to sew it carefully and not be hur- 
ried. We didn’t use English thread; we used 
sinew. Next we made the pattern. We traced 
the pattern on the white leather and cut it out. 
We did very careful work not to make a mistake. 
We tried to make our stitches small so the sawdust 
would not fall out. When we had finished the 
sewing and stuffing, the doll stood up well and 
oh, we were glad to have an Eskimo doll. The 
face and hands were made of ivory. Ivory comes 
from walrus tusks. A kind man, Kunupteup, 
carved the face very well for us and we paid him 
something. Another kind man, Metucptlook, 
carved the hands. We paid him something, too. 

“We have made boots, coats, trousers and all 
the clothes for our doll. We made the parka out 





The Sevoonga boxes contained small Eskimo dolls, and little seals, bears, birds, reindeer, 
tops and boats which the children bad carved out of wood. Their teacher wrote that 
the children have very little to work with and that the materials for the toys were 


gathered with the utmost effort 


of fawn skin and the boots out of seal skin. 
Around the hood and sleeves of the parka we 
sewed wolverine skin. 

“We hope you will enjoy our doll. We have 
worked hard to make it just right so it would 
please you.” 


RANCIS WOONGWOOK, who was in the 

Sixth Grade, wrote about the Eskimo’s har- 
poon: 

“T am writing to you to tell you how we use 
the harpoon and how we make it. First we take 
a piece of wood about five or six feet long and 
about five.inches round to make aspear. Then we 
take ivory and carve it as round as the wood and 
about one foot long. We put it on the wood and 
fasten it with rope to keep it from falling. Then 
we take another piece of ivory and carve it with 
one side round and the other side flat. We fasten 
this to the other end of the wood. On thin ice it 
keeps us from sinking. We test the ice with it. 
Then we make a harpoon head out of ivory, and 
put a blade on the harpoon head. We put 17 
or 18 yards of strong rope on the harpoon head 
and tie the other end of the rope to the spear. 

“When we go hunting, we see a walrus on the 
ice sleeping. We creep to it and not make much 
noise because he might wake up and get into the 
sea. Then we strike with our harpoon, and throw 
out the rope and hold it with the spear. The wal- 
rus plunges in the sea with the harpoon stuck in 
him. When he comes out to breathe we kill him 
with a rifle. Sometimes we miss him.” 
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News Notes 


HE Red Cross Juniors at 

Klouzov in Czechoslovakia 

have started an “ever bloom- 

ing” garden. When they tried to 

get fruit trees for it, they had an 
exciting time: 

“We asked the lady who owns the big es- 
tate at Nova Ves,” they reported in their 
Junior magazine, “and she made us a present 
of 16 trees. One of the boys and one of the 
girls went to fetch the trees in a wheelbar- 
row. We had expected to get trees ready for 
carrying away, but the boy and girl were 


shown trees that were growing in the 
ground! At first they didn’t know what to dren's Howe. 


do, as they had no tools, but they borrowed 

mattocks from the farm workers and got the 

trees free from the turf and upper soil. There was nobody 
at hand, however, to give them advice and assistance in get- 
ting the roots clear. We at home awaited their return with 
great impatience, and when they appeared we hastened 
out to meet them. When they arrived the teacher said he 
did not know if the trees would grow properly as the roots 
had been badly cut through, and were altogether without 
the little fibrous shoots. We could have cried—but after all, 
do you know, the trees did grow! 

“First of all we cut off the damaged branches and the 
injured roots—in the latter case so that the pruned face 
was downwards. The trees looked rather feeble when we 
had finished, and more like posts. Afterwards we placed the 
roots for 24 hours in water, in the meanwhile digging 
trenches about 80 centimeters deep and a meter and a half 
in diameter. These trenches we filled to about one-third 
of their depth with good soil. Then we made some fir posts 
about 2% meters long, knocked these into the trenches 
and supported the trees with them. The posts were in 
each case on the south side of the tree, and this is important, 
for the post protects the tree from the early spring sun which 
would otherwise cause the sap to circulate too early with 
the result that frost might destroy the tree. One of us 
held the tree with both hands, while another held the roots 
in position and three others filled up the trench with good 
soil. At the same time we removed stones from the soil 
and broke up the hard lumps. The one who held the tree 
would shake it gently now and then so as to allow the soil 





This float was decorated by Winchester, Va., Juniors for 
the Apple Blossom Festival last year 
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The Second Grade pupils of the Peabody Demonstration School in Nasbville, 
Tenn., made this engine and coach for the children at the Tennessee Chil- 


The superintendent says there bas never been so popular 
a toy in the Home 


to sink down among all the roots. When the roots were no 
longer visible we filled up the trenches with the earth origi- 
nally taken out, and when all had been replaced we trod it 
down and watered the tree. 

“We bound the trees to the posts loosely with bands of 
cloth so as not to cramp them, and not till three months 
later did we tie them up tighter with straw. We watered 
the trees every day at noon while the weather was still cool, 
so that the water would become warmer in the soil, and 
later we watered them of an evening.” 


[HE Junior Red Cross Float entered by 

schools of Winchester and Frederick County, 
Virginia, in the famous Apple Blossom Festival 
last April just paid for itself by winning the 
third prize. A high school art class made the 
ruffles for the base out of amber crepe paper 
and sewed them on cloth. They also cut out 
the letters and made the shields from lighter 
yellow and blue crepe. The Juniors on the float 
were from the intermediate grades in Winches- 
ter and wore costumes made by the high school 
art students. The flags of many nations around 
the sides are probably the only Junior-made set 
of the kind in the country. Juniors in the county 
schools spent many hours locating the right 
models to copy and figuring out the colors and 
proportions of each, not to mention doing the 
fine handwork. The complete set of 45 has been 
used to decorate the theater in Winchester for 
Junior rallies and for other special occasions. 
When not in use the flags are on exhibit in the 
Junior Red Cross room of the Chapter at the 
City Hall. 


Gi<tTH grade Juniors of Fort Bragg, Califor- 
nia, made several albums on “California Red- 
woods,” to go to Czechoslovakia, Latvia and 
Japan. A map of the state in one showed the 


places where these trees grow—Yosemite Na- 


tional Park, General Grant National 
Park, Sequoia National Park, and 
the long strip along the coast from ~ es 
Grant’s Pass on the north to Mon- 
terey Bay in the south. Articles 
and pictures explained logging and 
operations at the mill and told how 
the forests are destroyed by people 
taking off branches and needles, by 
fire, by improper cutting, by insects 
and so on. For every tree cut now 
twenty seeds are planted. The gov- 
ernment regulations about fires, 


— 





forest rangers and nurseries were all pi One eee, es eee 
described. There were articles, too, ee —— 
on the uses of redwoods and on Na- In Pavilosta, Latvia, there is so little verdure that sand dunes have drifted 


: : even into the streets and yards. These Pavilosta Juniors are unloading 
tional Parks. Many pictures, some willow saplings for planting. Willows have been found to grow very 
in color, illustrated each section. well if the soil is kept sufficiently moist 


Along with the albums were boxes 

containing little bowls im memory of Mr. Dunn, the former National 
made of redwood, cones, Director of the American Junior Red Cross. 
seeds and a burl, or knot. 


If this burl, a label saic, N THEIR last day before graduating, the 
were soaked long enough 8B January Class of the New York School 


in water one-half an inch for the Deaf got together enough money to make 
deep, it would sprout a a large box of butterscotch candy for Veterans’ 
little redwood tree. Hospital No. 81 as their farewell gift to the men 
and their last piece of Junior Red Cross work in 

Akane speakerfrom the school. Earlier the whole school had sent a 
the Boston Junior check for $10.00 to the School for the Deaf at 

Red Cross office told King Williamstown, South Africa, asking that it 
about the boxes that be spent for a Christmas party on December 21, 


Tommy’s rabbits in seven . . 
juin, tikes: ini Sed the day they would have 
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their own party in New 
York. They said they 
would think of the chil- 
dren in South Africa on 
that day and hoped the 
South African children 
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every box there was Illustrations by Harry H. A. Burne HE Juniors of Lead 
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South Dakota, helped 
an old lady earn her 
living by rug making. 
The children cut and 
sewed the rags for her to 
weave. Then they sold 
the rugs for her at a good 
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broidered on some arti- 
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HE Junior Red Cross Council of Elizabeth City County, Virginia. This 

council was organized last November and has been very active. As a 
first activity the 3B class of the Jobn M. Willis School in Hampton presented 
a “movie” of Little Red Riding Hood to the children at the Dixie Hospital. 
The “movie” consisted of crayon drawings mounted on a long strip of canvas, 
the ends of which were attached to wooden rollers. 


SEY County, In- 

diana, Juniors 
have a wide corre- 
spondence with for- 
eign countries and 
with Indian schools 
and are unusually 
well organized in 
councils. These (left) 
are the Booker T. 
Washington Juniors 
of Mt. Vernon. 


HESE (above) are the characters in the play, 
“The Spirit of America,” which the Juniors 
of Perry, Florida, gave last Armistice Day. 


ABBAGES seem to thrive in New Mexico! Be- 

low is a group of Junior gardeners at the 
Zuni Day School in Zuni, New Mexico. The 
Lehi Day School Juniors at Mesa, Arizona, are 
active in gardening and orcharding both. Their 
school garden was in operation all twelve months 
last year and there were plenty of spring vege- 
tables. The children have not only planted 
trees at school, but have rooted others at school 
which they later planted at their homes. 


ey Junior Red Cross Council members 
(above) of the Margaret A. Hearne School in 
Wilson, North Carolina. About a week before 
the Christmas holidays it was announced in chapel 
at the Hearne School that Santa was having a 
bard time getting enough presents to go all 
around, and that be would be glad of anything 
each grade could bring in. Then, on the day 
before the holidays, Santa himself went around to 
each room, and found oranges, candy and nuts 
and sixty different kinds of gifts which be took 
to the city Welfare and Health Departments. 
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